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THE SELECTION OF TALLAHASSEE AS THE 
CAPITAL. 

Published in House Journal of 1903. 

Mr. Wall, Chairman of a Special Committee on Ex- 
amination of a Site for a Governor's Mansion, submitted 
the following report : 

Sir — On the 15th of this month there was presented 
and read to this body a communication from the Council 
of the city of Tallahassee, in which they agree to give a 
"Fee Simple Title" to six town lots of land within the 
city for a Governor's Mansion, provided the Legislature 
will grant $20,000 to build the same. 

Therefore, I ask permission that the following history 
relative to these lands be presented in the Journal. 

WALL (of Putnam). 

An act to provide for the establishment of the seat 
of Government in the Territory of Florida. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and the 
Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida, That with 
a view to the permanent location of the seat of govern- 
ment for the Territory aforesaid, there shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor two Commissioners, one from that 
part of the Territory known as East Florida, one from 
that known as West Florida, that the Commissioners 
thus appointed shall meet at St. Marks on the Gulf of 
Mexico on the first day of October next, and then proceed 
carefully to explore and examine all that section of coun- 
try embraced between the Ockolockony on the west and 
the Suwannee river on the east and between the northern 
boundary line of said Territory and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall be and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered after making the examination aforesaid to 
select the most eligible and convenient situation for the 
seat of Government for the Territory of Florida. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall keep a journal, and take notes on the 
topography of Ihe country examined by virtue of this act, 
particularly describing the quality of the soil, the local 
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stuation, and the streams by which it is watered. That 
on or before the first day of January next the said Com- 
missioners shall submit to the Governor of the Territory 
a report in writing of all their proceedings by virtue of 
this act, accompanied with their journals and topograph- 
ical notes on the country by them examined. 

Section 4. Be it further enacted, That if the said Com- 
missioners should disagree with regard to the situation 
on which the seat of Government should be located, then 
and in that case, the journals and topographical notes of 
the said Commissioners, together with the subject of 
their disagreement, shall be submitted to the Governor of 
the Territory who shall be and he is hereby authorized 
from all the information adduced, to decide in favor of 
the situation selected by either Commissioner. 

Section 5. Be it further enacted, That the situation 
thus selected shall thenceforth constitute the seat of gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Florida. 

Section 6. Be it further enacted, That the next session 
the Legislative Council of said Territory shall be held at 
the situation selected by the said Commissioners, or by 
the Governor, and either of them in case of the disagree- 
ment of said Commissioners, if in the opinion of the 
Governor the Legislative Council can be there accommo- 
dated. 

Section 7. Be it further enacted, That if the Seat of 
Government for the Territory aforesaid should not be 
located in time for the meeting and accommodation of 
the Council at its next session then and in that case the 
Governor shall be and he is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to issue his proclamation, directing the next 
session of the Legislative Council to be held at the City 
of St. Augustine. 

Section 8. Be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall receive five dollars each per day in full 
compensation for all services rendered by virtue of this 
act. 

Endorsed — An act to provide for the establishment of 
the Seat of Government in the Territory of Florida. 

To lie upon the table until Wednesday, March 2. 

Five copies. 

Leave to sit on Monday. 

Leave to sit on Wednesday, the 18th of June — Passed. 
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JOURNAL OF Dr. W. H. SIMMONS, 

Commissioner to Locale the Seat of Government of the Territory 

of Florida. 

St. Augustine, Sept. 26th, 1823. 

Left St. Augustine and reached Buonavista, late at 
night, the road being impeded with water nearly the 
whole way. The flats being on the other side, there was 
no possibility of getting my horses over before the morn- 
ing. I however passed over myself in a canoe and slept 
at Vibrillia. 

September 27th. — Vibrillia. The day stormy and the 
river so rough that my horses could not be brought across 
'till toward evening when the wind had somewhat abated. 
Though it had continued to rain at intervals and the 
weather looked very unpromising, I resumed my journey 
and proceeded on eleven miles, where I encamped for the 
night. 

September 28th. — Set forward at daylight and arrived 
at Alachua at sunset after a fatiguing ride of near fifty 
miles. 

September 29th. — Alachua. Felt very unwell, and re- 
solved not to proceed this day. 

September 30th. — Found it necessary to procure an- 
other pack-horse, and did not obtain one 'till it was too 
late in the day to pursue my journey. 

October 1st. — A rainy day but there being no likelihood 
of better weather I set out with two guides, two pack- 
horses, and sufficient provisions for ten days. Having 
been informed that an Indian, who passed through 
Alachua before my arrival there, had said that he intend- 
ed to take the boat from the lower crossing place on the 
Suwannee and go to St. Marks by water, and that I 
should therefore have to raft it if I went by that route ; 
I determined to pursue what is called the middle road, 
which leads over the San taffy near to its junction with 
the Suwannee, as I understood there was an Indian set- 
tlement there, where I could procure canoes to put me 
over the latter river. After proceeding about twelve 
miles the weather became so bad that we were obliged 
to take shelter under some bark camp left by the Indians 
where we remained over night. Our road crossed the 
southeastern end of the great Alachua Savannah which 
at this time did not contain much water, and presented a 
beautiful expanse of fresh and living verdure. The sink 
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called the Alligator Hole, at its western extremity, where 
the waters discharged themselves underground, I have 
never had an opportunity of examining, but from the tes- 
timony of the Indians and negroes it appears that the ac- 
count given it by Bartram is substantially correct. Hap- 
pening casually to observe that I wonder where the wat- 
ers finally vented themselves, one of my guides, an Indian 
negro, promptly replied that they ran into the Suwannee. 
On my asking him how he knew this to be the case, he 
said that some years ago, an Indian bathing near the sink 
was drowned and his body afterwards found in the Su- 
wannee. I give this story as I received it. If it should 
he correct, this Savannah, which drains a considerable 
extent of country, probably joins one of the tributaries 
of that mentioned river. As the country between the 
Alachua and the Suwannee is but little known, I shall de- 
scribe as I proceed such features of it as were presented 
to me on this route. 

October 2d. — Leaving our encampment, we traveled 
through a region of high, rolling pine land, intermixed 
with some oak and hickory ; the soil generally a yellowish 
loam. This region extended for about twelve miles, when 
we reached St. Felasco Lake, a small sheet of water, 
where commence a beautiful hammock, through which 
we rode for nearly three miles. The chief growth was of 
lofty and spreading Spanish oaks, set wide apart, having 
a fine carpet of verdure underneath. I was informed that 
it extended a considerable way to the North and South, 
and forms a very rich body of lands. There was a settle- 
ment of Indians on its northeastern border. It bears due 
West from the Alachua Savannah. On passing through 
this tract, we again entered upon high pine land of good 
quality, being interspersed with oak and some hickory. 
After refreshing ourselves and horses at noon, we re-com- 
menced our journey and traveled on till nine at night, in 
search of water, which is very scarce in this region. We 
at length met with a small pond where we encamped. 
Frequent pits or funnel shaped depressions in the soil oc- 
curred in this and succeeding days' ride ; but no runs of 
water, though in some instances a pond lying a great deal 
higher and in their immediate neighborhood, was quite 
full. Before halting we struck the hammock that borders 
the Santaffy. It lies but little below the level of the ad- 
jacent pine lands, and does not appear to be subject to 
inundation, or at any rate could be easily freed from it. 
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The growth is live oak, bay, laurel, cedar, mulberry, 
poplar, cypress, etc., etc. It rained in the night and we 
suffered from the want of a tent. I did not bring one 
from the idea it would prove too heavy an addition to 
the baggage. 

October 3d. — The morning proved clear, and we were 
on our way by half past six. In about an hour we ar- 
rived at a stream running to the northeast. It was of 
inconsiderable width, but was up to our saddle skirts at 
the crossing plate. It is one of the tributaries of the 
Santaffy into which it falls near its mouth. My guide 
called it "Low Creek," and said it headed in a lake on the 
southwest. There is a Low Creek laid down in Vignol- 
lie's map which is represented as heading to the north- 
east. The sources of the two streams must be in some 
low region or country intermediate between them. After 
crossing the stream first mentioned, which has some very 
good land upon it, we arrived, after little more than an 
hour's ride, at the Santaffy, but found it so high that we 
could not attempt to cross it without a boat ; we therefore 
determined to go down to a small Indian settlement to 
the West, where we supposed we could obtain canoes. 
On reaching the town which consisted of fourteen or fif- 
teen houses, a public square and a ball yard, we found 
the Indians were unwilling to lend us a boat. A bribe, 
however, of two dollars, soon occasioned one to be pro- 
duced. They told us it was necessary to return a few 
miles south to where there was a crossing place, by 
which Neamathla had passed over but a few days before 
and promised to bring the canoe around in time to meet 
us. We were nearly an hour in reaching the place de- 
scribed to which a trail led from the town, but from no 
other direction ; though this would certainly be the near- 
est point at which to cross the river from Alachua. We 
found the river bluff on this shore, but apparently low 
on the other. It is here bordered by pine lands, and is 
a bold and broad stream not less than 150 yards wide. It 
is remarkably rapid and as clear as a fountain. A chain 
of rich hammock extends from Alachua along the San- 
taffy all the way to its confluence with the Suwannee, 
and there are high, healthy pine lands to the southwest, 
which would form eligible sites for settlements, and it ap- 
pears to me that the neighborhood of this crossing 
would afford a fine situation for a town. The Indians 
soon arrived with the canoe, but we were a long time in 
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getting over, as the river is so broad and rapid that we 
could not venture to swim over more than one horse at 
a time and we had five to cross. This place is not more 
than three-quarters of a mile below where the Santaffy 
enters the Suwannee. The former river is nearly as 
wide as the Suwannee itself at the place where it falls 
into the latter. As our horses were very much fatigued 
from the traveling, swimming and short allowances for 
food, we proceeded very slowly for the rest of the day, 
and did not go more than twelve miles, when we 
stopped for the night. The lands through which we 
passed (the trail keeping near the river thus far) was a 
low, sobby pine barren. 

October 4th. — We were off at an early hour in the 
morning and with the exception of two hours' rest at 
noon, traveled steadily till after sunset. The country 
was of the same description as that we passed over the 
preceding day. There occurred numerous small ponds 
covered with a small species of weed called by the In- 
dians "phitalickney," and which forms a very rich pasture 
for cattle, so that this otherwise poor region would at 
least afford a fine range for stock. 

October 5th. — Our rate of traveling this day was about 
the same as on the preceding day. There was no varia- 
tion in the character of the soil until we reached a re- 
markable sink, which I called the Rockwell. 

Then the land became higher and we passed two rich 
hammocks on the left or to the northwest (their extent 
I could not ascertain) and two lakes of an elongated 
form, which appeared to terminate in low cypress 
swamps. Our course had hitherto been north and north- 
west, but from the Rockwell the trail deflects north- 
westerly and continues in that direction for the distance 
of twenty miles. We stopped at night near a run of 
water where our horses suffered much from want of 
good pasturage. We had heavy showers during the 
morning and got completely wet. 

October 6th. — As our horses have had no corn since we 
crossed the Suwannee, and the grazing was bad where 
we encamped, we proceeded today very slowly. The 
quality of the land did not differ very materially until we 
arrived at the southern borders of the hammock Charn- 
petchee, which stretches east and west between the Su- 
wannee and Ausilly for almost twenty-five miles, and is 
reoorted to be from ten to twelve miles in breadth. We 
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reached after sunset a settlement of King Higo's negroes, 
where we lodged and succeeded in obtaining corn for our 
horses. The distance from the place where I crossed the 
Suwannee up to this point I concede to be not less than 
eighty miles, though we traveled, as it appeared to me, on 
the chord of the bow, the river making the curve to the 
east. 

October 7th. — I was informed by an Indian that the 
direct distance from this settlement to the Suwannee 
could be easily walked in one day. I could not learn, 
however, how far the good land extended toward the 
east. My horses having strayed during the night, I 
could not get under way till late. At the end of five or 
six miles the road descended from the hammock into a 
bay swamp through which we waded nearly up to our 
saddle skirts for upward of a mile. We slept eight miles 
on this side of the Ausilly. We passed two or three 
Indian settlements. This day it rained a little in the 
morning. 

October 8th. — Set out this morning with a prospect of 
making but a very little way, our horses being worn 
down and a good deal gaunted, though we had taken 
great pains to prevent it. One of them, an Indian horse, 
that would not eat corn, threatened to fail altogether 
We proceeded, or rather crept, at the rate of about three 
miles an hour, and in something more than an hour and 
a half, came to the Ausilly fork, where one of our smallest 
horses nearly swam. The breadth of that part of the 
channel, which was free from canes and cypress, was 
about seven yards. A mile further on we reached the 
Ausilly itself, which was now very high. We formed 
our hide into a boat, which conveyed across our baggage, 
and swam over ourselves on horseback. We did not 
swim more than ten yards, but the whole distance from 
shore to shore is probably about 250 yards; a consider- 
able space, however, on either side is obstructed by canes, 
logs and cypress trees. The last seven miles of our ride 
to the Ausilly was through comparatively poor pine land. 
The Ausilly is the boundary of the country called Cham- 
pelee or Sampelee by the Indians ; and on the other side 
commences the hammock of Miccasukies. The Ausilly, 
when I crossed it, was running nearly due South, but I 
understood that some thirty miles lower down it makes 
a sudden turn to the west and empties into the sea 
about fifteen miles from the mouth of the St. Marks. It 
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runs, before making a turn, for a short distance under- 
ground. From the river, after passing a narrow strip of 
pine land, we rose into a rich hammock, which continued 
for fifteen miles. It is interrupted at one place by a 
swamp of something more than a mile in width. We 
passed through an Indian settlement and several luxur- 
iant fields of corn and peas. Toward night we became 
bewildered by the number of tracks leading to different 
Indian towns and wandered about until after nine, when 
we came up with a small Indian settlement where we en- 
camped, being promised by the people to be put on the 
right road in the morning. 

October 9th. — Our course all this day was through pine 
lands, some of which was of good quality. We crossed 
twenty miles on this side of the Ausilly a pretty deep 
creek five or six yards in width. I ran from the South- 
east, emptied into the Ocholochney, and appeared to be 
subject to extensive inundation from the marks of a 
recent flood upon its west banks. Toward night we 
reached a small hammock, where we camped. 

October 10th. — Our course lay through indifferent land 
for the greater part of the day ; for ten miles, however, 
before we reached St. Marks we passed through a fine 
tract of high, dry pine land, which, being backed by the 
rich region of the Mickasuckies and near to navigation, 
would form an eligible situation for a town. At sunset, 
arrived at the Fort, where I was hospitably received by 
Captain MeClintock and the rest of the officers. I found 
that Mr. Williams, my colleague, had not arrived. The 
weather all along was warm and cloudy, with frequent 
showers. 

The soil of the hammocks of Champelee and Micka- 
sukie is a brown loam of from ten to twelve inches thick- 
ness, resting on a foundation of red clay. The surface 
is rolling and intersected by but few runs of water. A 
few ponds occurred along the trail that I came. The 
growth consists of the various species of oak, laurel, mag- 
nolia, bay, Spanish cedar, sassafras, dogwood, and some 
beech, the first I have observed in Florida. The under- 
growth in most places is principally cane of from ten to 
fifteen feet in height. 

October 11th. — The weather warm and clear. 

October 12th. — Very cool and clear. 

October 13th. — Again warm, with flying clouds. 

October 14th. — Warm, with great appearance of rain. 
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October 15th. — Violent northeast storm of wind and 
rain. 

October 16th. — Very cool but cloudy and threatening 
rain. 

October 17th. — The weather cool and clear. 

October 18th. — Set out with Captain McClintock, com- 
mander of the post, for Judge Robinson's on Little River 
in the hope of meeting my colleague in that direction or 
of hearing of him. The day was fine and cool enough for 
frost. We passed through a low pine barren the first 
part of the way. After travelng about ten miles, we 
entered upon hammock land of good quality. This 
did not extend more than a mile when we again passed 
into high pine land. This continued to the Ocholochney, 
rising to considerable hills before it reached the river and 
becoming also poorer. We passed some ponds which 
are said to be connected with the sources of the Wachulla 
lying above its head spring. We crossed also two small 
streams, both of which appeared to be mere leads from 
one pond to another. We reached at sundown, the ferry 
of the Ocholochney, where we spent the night under an 
unfinished shed. The river here is about twenty yards 
wide and appeared to be much obstructed by logs. The 
Ocholochney is a narrow but very long river penetrating 
far into Georgia. There is but very little good land on 
its eastern side, but there are some tracts of fine quality 
on its western border. 

October 19th. — Crossed the ferry and soon met with 
good pine land, alternating with strips of hammock, until 
near Little River, where commences some of the finest 
land I have seen in Florida. On this side of Little River 
it is a black hammock, in some places low, but not 
too much so for cultivation; on the northern side, to 
which we crossed by a handsome plank bridge, built by 
Major Robinson, the soil did not vary until near Judge 
Robinson's, when it became a red loam, resting on clay. 
This river runs about twenty miles and empties into the 
Ocholochnie; it appeared navigable. Its head prongs, 
called the Big and Little Attapulgus, have their sources 
high in Georgia. The Indians called this region Con- 
chati, signifying red ground, and a chief named Con- 
chatimico, or head man of the red ground, has a settle- 
ment somewhere in the neighborhood. I was most hos- 
pitably received by Judge Robinson, who has opened an 
extensive plantation near Little River, where the growth 
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of everything evinced the raciness of a new and fertile 
soil. The cotton crop of long staple was superior to 
any I have ever seen in the Southern States; the average 
height of the stalks was from ten to twelve feet and 
many of the plants reached fifteen, yet all were loaded 
with forms and opening freely. Some rice and cane had 
been planted, which also flourished well. The Judge in- 
formed me that the high land did not produce corn well 
the first year but very abundantly the second. Cotton 
did better the first year than corn. 

October 20th. — The weather warm and cloudy. 

October 21st. — Warm with some rain. 

October 22d. — Very cool and clear. 

October 23d. — Cool and threatening rain. 

October 24th. — Hearing nothing of Mr. Williams, I de- 
termined to return to St. Marks, and there wait a week 
longer, not being able to extend my stay beyond that 
time, from the unforeseen expenses to which I have been 
put, and the urgency of many calls I had in St. Augustine. 
On my way I stopped at Mr. Ellis', four miles from the 
ferry. 

October 25th. — This morning Mr. Williams, in com- 
pany with Dr. Foster, came up on foot, having arrived 
at St. Marks by water, after a passage of twenty-four 
days from Pensacola. As Mr. Williams had not been 
able to obtain horses at the Fort, I lent him mine to go to 
Judge Robinson's where he hopes to procure them. In 
the evening he returned, having been unsuccessful. I 
now determined that my two guides should walk and we 
would forthwith commence our survey with the horses 
I had. 

October 26th. — We resolved to take a view of the situ- 
ation about Tallahassee, which had been represented as 
high, healthy and well watered. We had received sat- 
isfactory information that there were no eligible sites 
on the Ocholockney. Not having been furnished with 
any funds by the territory, and traveling being difficult 
and expensive, it was impossible for us to undertake the 
minute survey contemplated by the act. We crossed 
the Ocholockney, and set forward for Tallahassee, pur- 
suing a northeast course. We camped at the end of six 
miles as we had set out late and it was nearly dark. 

October 27th. — Renewed our journey. When near 
Neamathla's settlement crossed a watercourse running 
to the North, which the Indians considered as a source 
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of the St. Marks. This would make the whole course 
of the river not more than twenty miles. Neamathla 
and his people appeared much disturbed by our visit, and 
were inquisitive as to what object we had in view. We 
told him that we came to search out a spot where the 
governor and his council could conveniently meet, and 
that we should not in any way interfere with the In- 
dians. He seemed, however, much dissatisfied. He in- 
vited us to spend the night, and in the meantime sent 
off for an interpreter. The Indians were dancing the 
snake dance, a superstitious and stated festivity, which 
was always held in this month. Its object is to lay the 
serpents before they go out on their great hunting expe- 
dition. We slept under the shed of the council house and 
were disturbed a good part of the night through. I felt 
a melancholy interest in watching these last exhibitions 
of the amusements of these poor people, who, by the 
treaty, were soon to quit the country. In one of their 
dances called the "mad dance," most of their gestures and 
movements were highly martial and graceful and served 
to illustrate the natural elevation and fire of their char- 
acter. The African dances, on the contrary, were char- 
acterized by vulgar and awkward antics, and these cir- 
cumstances alone evince a great difference of character 
between the two peoples. 

October 28th. — Neamathla again questioned us on the 
purpose of our visit and on our re-assuring him that we 
had no design to interfere with the rights of the In- 
dians, he told us we might proceed, but not to tell any 
of the Indians that he had sent us. We passed to the 
old Tallahassee town, where Chifixico, chief of the set- 
tlement, evinced an equal opposition to our proceed- 
ing. He angrily caught up a handful of dirt, and pre- 
senting it asked if that was not his land; he then 
mounted his horse and rode off to Neamathla's to inquire 
further into the objects of our visit. From the behavior 
of this chief and other Indians whom we met, I am con- 
vinced these people will not be removed without diffi- 
culty. From this point we proceeded down to examine 
the sources of the St. Marks. For the rest of our pro- 
ceedings I must be allowed to refer his excellency, the 
governor, to the journal of my colleague, as the vessel 
sails immediately, which affords the only opportunity I 
shall have to transmit my document safely to him. 

(Signed) W. H. SIMMONS. 
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JOURNAL OF JOHN LEE WILLIAMS 

Commissioner to Locate the Seat of Government of the Territory 

of Florida. 

Journal of a voyage from Pensacola to St. Marks and 
the district of country included between the rivers Ocho- 
lockney and Suwannee, in West Florida, during the 
months of October and November, 1823. 

On the 30th of September, 1823, I set sail in an open 
boat owned and commanded by a Captain Ellis and steer- 
ed by a boy named George, being accompanied by Dr. 
Charles E. Foster. We laid in provisions for thirty days. 
In the evening crossed Pensacola Bay lay at Deer Point. 
Four miles. 

October 1st. — Wind ahead; crossed to Santa Rosa Is- 
land but found that our boat in beating would make no 
headway. In the evening we crossed and again slept 
near Deer Point. 

October 2d. — Dragged the boat a few miles and landed 
late in the evening on Santa Rosa. Thirteen miles. 

October 3d. — With great labor we arrived at the Bow- 
ery just before evening and thereby escaped a severe rain 
which poured down in torrents during the night. 

October 4th. — Tarried at the Bowery. (Barnery.) 

October 5th. — Arose at the dawn of day ; finding the 
wind shifted to the north west, got under way imme- 
diately. Sailed up the sound and at 4 p. m., anchored at 
Pass Celestie. The Captain fearing to go to sea so late 
in the evening, we lay till next morning. Thirty miles. 

From an intimate acquaintance with the country about 
the sound of Santa Rosa and the Choctawhatchie bay, 
1 have been led to believe that the whole of the Choctaw- 
hatchie river passed through the sound and that the Pass 
Celestie is of recent origin. The island of Santa Rosa 
and the peninsula between the sound and the Yellow 
Water bay are formed of white barren sand and although 
there are many shells intermixed, they are yet but little 
decomposed ; vegetable remains are scarce and there is 
no clay underneath to support the soil. In a few places 
on the peninsula pea beds have been discovered envelop- 
ing numerous small cypress roots and stumps; but the 
whole betrays marks of recent decomposition. The 
springs which issue from the bank discharge waters ex- 
tremely pure and untainted by any mineral qualities. 

The Pass Celestie is constantly wearing off the penin- 
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sula to the eastward and the island of Santa Rosa is of 
course continually increasing in length. 

The Choctawhatchie bay must necessarily decrease in 
size and depth. The shoals and marshes are evidently 
making further into the bay. 

October 6th. — At 5 a. m., we proceeded from the pass 
into the Gulf, with the wind north and the breeze light. 
Nothing worthy of notice occurred until this evening 
when we came to in a strong surf and anchored till morn- 
ing. Twenty-five miles. 

October 7th. — At dawn hoisted anchor and sailed with 
a light north wind to St. Andrews bay, which was reach- 
ed at 3 p. m. We could not persuade our captain to 
leave it till next morning. We took some red fish and 
crabs but found the mosquitoes extremely annoying. In 
this place Dr. Foster and myself, in seeking fresh water, 
came suddenly upon a female alligator nursing a numer- 
ous brood of young ones on the surface of the pool ; she 
immediately sunk; the young ones did not seem intimi- 
dated, but continued to swim about barking like puppies. 
The water was brakish and highly flavored with decay- 
ing vegetables. Twenty-five miles. 

October 8th. — Early this morning we sailed around 
Capt False, supposing it to be San Bias, and entered St 
Joseph's bay, thinking it was the Apalachicola. I was 
unable to procure in Pensacola either map or chart of 
the coast. It was late in the evening before we reached 
the head of the bay and discovered that we were land- 
locked ; our boat at length got on a shoal from which we 
were unable to remove it. Being much fatigued, we 
soon fell asleep and rested until the next morning. 

October 9th. — This morning we took much pains in 
examining the coast. Upon crossing the peninsula we 
immediately discovered that we could not be in Apa- 
lachicola bay as there was no outlet to the southward. 
We here saw many water fowls and shell fish of which 
the conchs were extremely large. This bay, although 
very deep at the entrance, is very shallow after proceed- 
ing fifteen or sixteen miles inland. The cape which sur- 
rounds the south and east sides is narrow and formed 
of several sharp parallel ridges of sand, amongst which 
were some pools of fresh water. A large bayou at the 
southwest penetrates within five rods of the Gulf. The 
south shore is paved with beautiful shells. This bay 
will afford a harbor for large vessels, safe and of easy 
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approach. We anchored at 12 m., just behind the north- 
west point of entrance in rough water, the wind blowing 
strongly from the north. On this cape we discovered 
the finest cabbage trees, but it is said that f:hey grow in 
St. Andrews bay. Twenty miles. 

After doubling the point, with some difficulty, we had 
a pleasant sail down Cape San Bias and arrived at the 
east point about 3 p. m. Here the wind failing, we landed, 
caught some fine red fish and a sun fish and collected a 
few shells, when a light western breeze springing up, we 
sailed through armies of porpoises and shoals of medusas, 
to the Indian pass of Apalachicola bay. We found the 
entrance of this bay on a pleasant evening very beautiful. 
Before us opened a fine, extensive sheet of water ; on the 
left grass meadows extended to the north and west, as 
far as the eye can reach. The shores are sprinkled with 
beautiful keys or islets of cabbage or cedar, whose in- 
tense verdure affords a comfortable relief from the daz- 
zling white sandy shores which we had passed. We 
found that this flattering prospect, however, like many 
others in this uncertain world, was calculated for show 
more than use. As darkness approached, our brilliant 
landscape vanished, and a succession of oyster bars suc- 
ceeded in encircling us on every side, among which we 
were obliged to anchor, but we took vengeance on the 
oysters by roasting and eating great numbers of them. 
Twenty-eight miles. 

October 11th. — The wind blowing strong ahead, we 
were compelled to remain on St. Vincent's island. I 
took my gun and traversed it in various directions. It 
is large and contains some good, with much bad land. A 
very large peninsula runs on the north almost the length 
of the island, attached by grass meadows to its eastern 
end. Between this peninsula and the spot where we lay 
there runs an arm of water which our captain insisted 
was a strait through which we might sail. We at- 
tempted it in the evening, but after rowing until 9 
o'clock we were landed in a bayou and returned to our 
camp about twelve o'clock. 

October 12th. — This day, we with some difficulty, 
crossed the bay from the north shore, the wind blowing 
a gale from the east. The islands here are high pine 
barrens, with a few small but pleasant hammocks on the 
shore. The back country for some miles is intersected 
with swamps. The wind veering more northwardly. 
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we sailed at nine in the evening. I took charge of the 
boat while the rest slept. I ran about ten miles, but the 
wind coming more eastwardly, causing a rough sea, I 
anchored during the balance of a bad night. Twelve 
miles. 

October 13th. — We this day raced against wind and 
tide to the north of the Apalachicola river, where there 
were several houses remaining and a small vessel on 
the stocks — the site of a pine barren with bad water. 
At one we found Major Jenkins, the collector of the port, 
with whom we dined and spent several agreeable hours, 
until the tide turned and we proceeded to cross the 
mouth of the river, but our captain in the dark, keeping 
too far out, was by the northwest wind driven into St 
George's channel, and we were shaken to a jelly before 
we struck the island where we found a harbor at 12 
o'clock. Fifteen miles. 

October 14th. — As we are afloat among the family of 
the saints, we may as well here describe some of their 
domains. This island is nearly fifty miles long by 
three-quarters in breadth ; on an average of about one- 
third of the width from the southern shore consists of 
parallel ridges of yellow barren sand. Across these 
there are a few places where the storms have broken 
through and carried the waves over the island. The 
centre and northern parts contain some good hammock 
lands, which run off into marshes intersected with num- 
erous bays, affording safe harbors for small craft. 

The St. George channel or sound affords a passage for 
small vessels drawing five or six feet of water, but the 
shoals and oyster reefs render the navigation difficult 
and dangerous. 

The wind continues strong ahead. We attempted in 
vain to proceed and ran into a deep hole about two miles 
from our last anchoring place, where we continued till 
the next morning. We named this cove Alligator Cove, 
on account of the great numbers of these animals which 
constantly floated on the waters. 

October 15th. — Although the wind was strong ahead, 
my anxiety to proceed induced me to push the boat 
about four miles up the inland, but the skipper appeared 
displeased and, refusing assistance, we anchored near 
some pleasant live oaks, under which we encamped dur- 
ing the day, which I spent exploring the island. In the 
evening a storm commenced, which I had for some days 
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anticipated. It began moderately, but rapidly increased 
in violence, until it put out our fires, sunk our boat and 
threatened staving it in pieces. We were perfectly 
drenched with rain and all our baggage shared the same 
fate. 

October 16th.— The morning brought us no relief. On 
the contrary, a sudden rise of the tide, occasioned by 
the sea breaking over the island, threatened to drown us 
out. In this emergency, I assisted the captain to get 
up his boat, unload and bail her out. Having reloaded, 
with great difficulty, we sailed back to Alligator Cove, 
where we spent a very uncomfortable night, for the 
wind, coming around to the north, from which point 
alone it could reach us, it blew furiously, attended with 
showers of rain. In fidgetting with our sail, the captain 
broke the breech of my carbine and during the rest of 
the voyage we were without a gun. 

October 17th. — Ran up to the east end of the island. 
With great difficulty crossed over the shoals and reefs 
over which at one time we dragged the boat nearly four 
miles. Twenty-five miles. 

October 18th. — This morning opened with delightful 
weather, but without wind, and the tide had left our 
boat aground. Therefore, took a pleasant ramble on 
the seashore, which was strewn with the effects of the 
late storm. Cockels, conchs, mussles, escollops, newts, 
medusas, mosses and coralines lay bleaching in the sun, 
with an infinite number of smaller shells. I returned 
to the boat about 10 o'clock. It was nearly afloat. Dr. 
Foster brought in a large pelican, which he found dying, 
chocked by a fish he had taken, weighing six or eight 
pounds, whose dorsal fin had penetrated the pelican's 
pouch, from which he was unable to extricate it himself. 
The fish afforded us a fine meal. We soon got under 
way, and all taking to the oars, crossed over to the north 
shore near the mouth of Crooked river. A strong cur- 
rent passes from St. George's sound into the Gulf be- 
tween St. George's and Dog island. We came to an- 
chor about sunset ten miles east of Crooked river, to 
get fresh water and cook provisions, not having eaten 
any breakfast or dinner. After supper, the wind being 
fair, I wished to proceed, but could not move the captain, 
although our provisions were exhausted, for he had de- 
stroyed all of his the fourth day after we had left Pensa- 
cola, and being unwilling to let him and his boy suffer, 
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we had shared our stores with him till they were now at 
an end. Vexed with eternal unnecessary delays, I de- 
termined to attempt the passage by land, accordingly I 
left the boat. Twelve miles. 

October 19th. — At early dawn I took as many articles 
as I could conveniently carry and proceeded up the 
coast, which was one entire marsh and swamp covered 
with palmettos. After traveling about four miles I 
discovered part of the vertebra of an enormous fish ■ 
they were fourteen inches in diameter. The balance of 
the skeleton, with a huge mass of decaying flesh, I 
found toward evening on the shore surrounded by turkey 
buzzards, cranes and vultures. In the course of the day 
I found an old canoe, but after spending several hours 
in caulking it, I could not make it bear me, it was so 
much decayed. Encamped at sunset on the fine beach at 
Alligator harbor. This bay is extremely similar to St. 
Joseph's in shape, and the peninsula which surrounds it, 
but the entrance is very broad and full of sand bars, so 
far as I could discover. The northwest point presents a 
high, pleasant country, with a clean beach of white sand, 
over which run many fine springs of pure water. In 
the evening the boat reached the bay and anchored at 
no great distance. Dr. Foster visited me in the evening, 
and informed me that they had run four or five miles out 
from the shore and found the water shoal the whole dis- 
tance. 

October 20th. — Started at half past five, and after pur- 
suing the beach about two miles, I took a northwest 
course, intending to strike the forks of the Ocholockney, 
but after toiling till 3 o'clock p. m., among ponds, swamps 
and marshes, I grew faint from want of provisions, and 
had to shape my course eastward, in order to reach the 
shore, which I accomplished toward evening, about five 
miles from Ocholockney bay. It being flood tide, I 
could get nothing from the ocean, so I walked on to the 
bay. Having struck up a fire and the tide being low, 
I caught a crab and found a few oysters, which I ate and 
slept soundly till next morning. Twenty miles. 

October 21st. — I spent the whole morning in examining 
the bar at the mouth of the Ocholockney and the several 
channels through the oyster shoals. Breakfasted on oys- 
ters, which I found in great abaundance. I then sought 
timber for a raft to enable me to cross the bay. This I 
at length accomplished with great difficulty, as neither 
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pines nor oaks growing here will swim on the water. I 
was therefore obliged to seek, far clown the coast, for 
driftwood that was seasoned. By evening I had pro- 
cured sufficient for the purpose. 

October 22d. — The wind and tide rendered the bay so 
rough that I dared not cross it. I therefore explored 
the country westward of the bay, which I found, as usual, 
full of ponds and marshes, some fresh and some salt 
water. The Ocholockney river is a fine, navigable stream 
for boats, and extends high up in the state of Georgia. 
It has several branches ; Tologie and Little rivers enter 
it in the territory from the west. Twelve miles from the 
Gulf it forks — the western branch is called Crooked 
river, which after meandering twenty or thirty miles, 
enters New river, after which junction they enter the 
sound at the west end of James island. This river, I 
am informed, will carry six feet of water to the forks; 
the eastern branch, in four or five miles, spreads into the 
bay, which extends from one to two miles in width to the 
Gulf. The Bay of Ocholockney is about six miles long at 
the mouth. There are three channels — the western is 
narrow and shoal at low tide, the other two, though 
crooked and intricate, will, with good pilotage at ebb tide, 
admit craft drawing four feet of water. There has form- 
erly been a commercial house established on the east side 
of this bay. The great quantities of excellent land in 
the vicinity of this stream will, at no distant period, give 
rise to very flourishing settlements. 

October 23d. — This morning, after eating a breakfast 
of oysters, I started with my raft at ebb tide. I had to 
drag it near half way across the shoals. But the tide 
soon began to rise. I seated myself on my raft, but it 
being old and porous, soon became heavy and I was 
obliged to paddle with great energy to keep it from sink- 
ing. On the eastern shore I found the boat. It had 
entered the bay during the night and they had caught 
a raccoon, which was the only victuals they had found 
during the day past. I rested here a few hours while 
I spread out my baggage to dry, having wet it by the 
sinking of my raft. I then proceeded about four miles, 
the sun intensely hot, and no fresh water to be found. I 
became faint and blind with fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
After resting some time. I called to the boat, which was 
still beating in sight. After entering on board we pro- 
ceeded nearly to the Indian pass of Apalachicola river. 
Twelve miles. 
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October 24th. — At daybreak we heard the morning 
gun discharged from the Fort, but we passed the Apa- 
lachicola river without discovering it, and continued till 
noon to cruise southwesterly; being unable to find an 
opening in the coast of sufficient magnitude, we became 
sensible at last that we had passed the place of our desti- 
nation, and accordingly put about. At 3 p. m. we entered 
the river at ebb tide and beat among the oyster bars until 
evening, when we came to anchor behind the grass point. 
About 12 I discovered the tide was flowing into the river. 
I therefore awakened Dr. Foster, and with his assistance, 
in about three hours, we rode up to the Fort. We were 
received by Lieutenant Hutton, then in command, Cap- 
tain McClintock having rode into the country for his 
health, with very pleasing marks of hospitality. Dr. 
Simmons, my colleague, had been awaiting me for four- 
teen days and had accompanied Captain McClintock in- 
to the country. 

October 25th. — We found it necessary to rest this day. 
Some of us, among whom was myself, were so exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger that we were unable to walk with- 
out great difficulty. 

October 26th. — I discovered this morning that horses 
could not be secured at the Fort, and being anxious to 
join my colleagues as soon as possible, I determined to 
proceed on to Ocholockney. In order, however, to make 
the most of our time, I procured a perogue and surveyed 
the Wakully river at its source. In this service Dr. 
Williams, acting surgeon of the Fort, volunteered his 
services. 

The Wakully is altogether an extraordinary river. At 
the distance of about 11 miles from its embouchre, it 
bursts at once from the earth, a navigable stream. The 
spring is a beautiful oval basin of almost an unfathom- 
able depth. It presents to the eye a pale azure translus- 
cent surface, under which are seen myriads of fish in little 
companies, at times sporting in the flood, and again dis- 
appearing behind the cliffs of rock which project into the 
fountain. During the first mile of its course the river 
may be 10 yards wide, about 6 feet deep, and after leav- 
ing the spring it is full of grass. During the next three 
miles it is divided into a thousand islands. Cypress, in- 
deed, often shoot up in the middle of a deep channel. 
(To be continued.) 



